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Truk  Devotion. 


School 


FAMII  Y  I  YPPIlIVyi  cor|H>real  deformity ;  and  the  Car- 

r  A  IVI  I  L.  I _ U  I  V./  C.  U  IVI  .  tliagininns  and  Piiccniciana  sacrificed  their  Truk  Devotion.  School  Agxnt4. 

JosiAH  Holbrook,  editor.  GhH ..  True  devotion  raises  the  son!  to  an  un-  The  Agents  recently  employed  hy  the 

—  Chris  an, ty,  here  we  discover  harlianty.  common  pitch  of  grandeur  and  elevation—  Scl.ool  Agent  Society,  have  produced  re- 

Ter.vis  :  Two dollari  3  year, ill  advance.  Sixcopies  „  ^  1  he  mind  of  in  in  seems  to  adapt  ilseif  to  .'iiilts  of  tlie  most  animating  character.— 

lor  ten  dollar..  a  ha, dy  race ,  these,  when  cvihsed,  exliihit  tj.e  different  nalu.-e  of  the  objects  will.  Gentlemen  from  nearly  <dl  the  places  in 

r- 1  I  T . -  ^rne  of  he  noblest  tnnts  of  the  human  which  it  is  conversant.  It  is  contracted  and  Xew  Englaml  wl.ich  they  have  vjs.ted,  have 

EVFNrvr  FVTrRTiiK\fFVTC  vJho  Ihllnvlr  flip  mountaineers  debased  by  being  employed  in  low  and  little  mtended  the  recent  anniversary,  am!  give 

EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS.  p  L  T  V’  «  Jroliortim.ally  e..la.ged  and  reports  of  a  highly  favorable  chWactef  of 

-  ^  “i!  ,  f  h  the  contemplation  of  thoi^  thing,  tl.' ir  efforts  and  their  success.  They  have 

third  etinino.  riiiiiid  fliPin mo  m  ®  vvliicli  Ri'e  great  aiul  subliine.  The  perlec-  leiidered  it  certain  that  penrianent  agents 

The  Malays,  who  inhabit  the  peninsula  notes,  inhabiting  the^M^are' of  this  dt  of  the  Deity,  his  nnivei^l  and  extei  nal  and  circuit  teachers  may  and  will  be  sus- 
of  Malacca  in  India,  beyond  the  Ganges,  sc.ription;  and  fhe  Caucasians,  who  inhabit  lamed  ,n  nearly  every  county  m  New  En- 

and  several  of  the  surrounding  islands,  are  the  mom, tains  lying  between  the  Black  and  r  i  eial  lawsof  Go<l  winch  are  the  fjl-md. 

always  arme«l  wiih  a  long  poniard,  called  (  aspiun  seas,  exlifbit  the  s  .me  traces  of  foundai, on  and  support  of  the  order,  the  lo  procure  and  qualify  the  agents  an.^ 
cresi;  they  c.Tirv  also  lout  lances  and  little  rba  acter:  v,.f  tl.o  l.urpr  ..r«  v.  the  happme.ss  of  Ins  whole  ra-  cn  emt  teachers,  who  are  alrea.ly  culled  foi; 


EVENING  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


THIRD  ETININO. 


The  Mai 
of  Malacca 


and  triumphantly  bear  off  the  prize ;  which  eountiy  iu  their  m,;  i,-o„s;  the  most  lovely  1,;;' S"  i,?  ‘'r,Ue,md”  ti.u'r  “ t'hern  ^  a1i  lure ',hJ t  ^ "  '"f Vh 
they  have  no  sooner  placed  in  sjiliety,  than  sceiiei-y  is  tlis,)iave<i ;  the  finest  fruits  and  .vnllrli^  nnH  r  i  ■  ■  me  that  a  great*  r  or  more  interestn.g  field 

lh«y  .-.■i.e.v  .heir  |,iralio.rl  .■..vnges.  Tl.e,  il,„„  Ja.Iora  .l.e  i,a,.toortl,e  lim|,hl»trc»,n,  rSl,,-  he  lo  re  a^d  .  3. 7  h,‘ '/’S  “• 

are.  l»hl  „„d  .larihg,  „,.,l  »  i, „„h, cable  h.  „hieh  .va.er  .heae  ye,da„l  vale.  ,he  lux,,-  S  fa^rat^X^il  3.::,rihh;'^.rd  ““ 

their  hate,  that  vengeanc^  alone  «hht-  nant  torests  abound  m  game,  and  numerous  „l,ich  aspiies  to,  and  pursues  that  happiness 
crate  the  remenihrance  of  mjm-.es.  Withon  Ijees  (leposit  m  tl.e  hollows  of  the  treiis  a  ..  hicl.  arises  non,  the  love,  the  resemblance,  , 

1„7  or  remorse  they  pursue  the  objects  of  dei.eous  l.oucy.  We,e  this  people  mdus-  enjoyment  of  the  great  Creator  of  all! '  Anecdotes  or  thk  Blind. 
their  revenge ;  an,  although  they  „,ay  soiuc-  rnous,  their  commerce  might  he  immense ;  Thee  is  no  greatness  of  mind  equal  to  that  I  A  French  la.ly,  who  lost  her  sight  at  two 

tunes  dissemble,  they  never  losv‘  sight  of  it.  for  th.  ir  rivei-s,  comietned  with  the  two  seas  whieh  snrin.-..  fmir,  tl.P  -....I.  *  ,  <1  i  .  ^  T  ^  . 

They  sell  their  nriso  iei^of  war  a.s  slaves.-  .Mlre.nlv  ...c.nio  ....L  «..m1,I  vem-s  old,  w.-is_  possessed  of  many _  talent* 


tnem  to  me  c-omum  nu  mis  imruarons  .uemselves  m  the  pleasures  ot  tl.e  etiase;  ,vh*g,  he  slmll  appear,  we  shall  he  like  him,  rca.ls  every  word  with  her  finger.’ eiids.- 

^lort  IS  not  confined  to  Malacca.  Can  you,  and  when  weary  of  tins  pursuit,  th.-y  employ  p„,.  ,^i,„  ^ 

Gnstavn.s,  name  any  cvMzed  country  vvhere  iheir  tune  m  hum, slung  their  arms.  1  heir  -,Vi..e  .lev  otion  gives  a  wonderful  .strength  .-il,  as  she  coulil  not''knovv  wh.ii,  Lr  pen 
this  IS  piirsne.!  with  energetic  inteivst  .5  pmu-esor  Oasdms  an;  excee.liiigly  van.  aii.l  f5,.,„ness  to  the  soul  which  is  under  the  was  dry  ;  her  guide  on  the  paper  is  a  snmll 
Gashraas.-Engand,  papa.  \c  J  think  proud  of  then-  rank:  m  general,  they  are  a  ,„i|  po^^er  aial  influence  of  it.  Tl.at  man  liw ruler,  and  of  the  hreadti.  of  her  writing. 

It  IS  with  ns  mostly  confined  to  the  lower  handsome  ruc.%  an.fa  Circassia,,  t-hief  in  Ins  ,„„st  ,.^,,^^6  with  inviolable  constancy  to  On  finishing  a  letter,  she  wets  it,  so  as  to  fix 

orders  of  so.  lety.  military  co.stnme  forms  a  splendid  and  p«>  whatever  is  goo.1  or  gn  at  in  lif.-,  who  is  an-  ihe  traces  of  her  |a^^ncil,  tli.at  they  are  not 

Afc  flnlelpll. -  •  rllP-  III  J.nvn  corknflrhfinif  ti.i-ocxmo  II  ....n*  n.!iil  <.|-ii>iimwxiI  .  I  •  .  ...  ^  .  ....  .  _  •  .  ’  ...x-j 


.  . . . . .  .........  ...C7  v>.  ...  ....  u  1... sistaiice  ot  tlie  Oreat  Knier  oi  all  tilings. —  ot  any  other  iierson.  Her  writing  is  very 

of  their  property :  the  result  *if  this  misfor-  ger  and  sometimes  a  juke.  His  quiver,  diflicnlties,  no  .langei-s,  can  terrilyhim,  straight,  well  cut,  and  the  s|>elling  no  less 
tune  wjis,  drsprnr ;  actuated  fiy  this  ovei-  adorned  itiid  inlaid  vv  ith  silver  or  steei,  con-  \vho  lias  that  great  Being  on  Jii.s  side,  the  correct.  To  reach  this  sing. ilnr  mechanism, 

whelming  feeling,  they  intoxicated  ihem-  tains  his  iiovv  and  airows,  and  i.s  .sn.spcnded  and  .sovereign  dispo.>ier  of  all  eveiiis.—  the  indefiiigahle  cares  of  ln*r  aflectionate 

selves  with  opium  to  so  dreadful  a  viegree,  to  his  broad  sash,  rhns  accoutred,  he  is  \o  temptations  of  pleasure  or  profit  can  al-  mother  were  long  employe*!,  who, acrijstom- 

ihat  not  mifrc*iiiently  they  vvoul.l,  like  mad-  piiffed  up  with  vanity  ;  an*l,  im.iginiiig  tliat  j„re  him,  vvlio  trusts  in  an  Almighty  friend,  ing  her  *laughtcr  to  feel  letters  cut  in  cards 

men,  assault  harmless  and  innocent  pas-scii-  all  greatness  consists  iw  a  splendid  ap|)arel,  ^l,|g  make  him  happy  in  ten  thousand  of  pasteboard,  brought  her  to  .iistingiiish  an 
gei^,  and  revenge  their  own  blind  folly  in  and  the  use  of  spear  and  sword,  in  curbing  ,„ethods,  beyond  what  he  can  conceive.—  .V  from  a  B,  and  thus  the  whole  alphabet, 

takiuT  the  lives  of  their  fellow  creatures.—  a  fiery  ste*;*!,  or  pursuing  f*;urless<y  the  dan-  p;vx'ry  worldly  thing  vanishesat  the  presence  and  afierwards  to  sfiell  word.s  ;  then,  by  tho 

The  English,  when  they  took  posse.s.sioM  of  gers  of  the  chase,  he  jirondly  scorns  all  who  him,  before  whom  the  world  is  as  noth-  remembrance  of  the  sba|,e  of  letters,  to  ile- 
this  island  in  ISl  I,  shut  ti|>  all  th*‘se  bouses,  are  not  capable  of  attaining  so  much  excel-  i,,n^  l^sg  j|,ai,  uoihing,  an*l  vanity.  Even  lineate  them  on  pa|)er  ;  and  lastly  to  arrange 

Kveiy  ceremony  amidst  the  IMal  iys,  jiar-  ieiice.  •  death  is  stripped  of  all  its  terrors  to  the  {lioiis.  them  so  as  to  fori.i  words  and  seDteiict  s. — 

takes  of  a  warlike  air.  Captain  ^Vonda^d  Gtist'tvus,sinilint^, — Indeed,  papa,  the  Cir-  man,  when  it  is  consider*  *!  only  as  removing  She  s*;vvs  and  hems  perfectly  well,  and  in 

was  present  at  the  mariaage  of  one  of  their  cnssiaii  chief  is,^l  think,  a  very  contemptible  veil  of  flesh  whieli  interposes  betwixt  all  Iter  works  slie  threads  the  needle  for  her- 

princes  with  a  daughter  of  a  neighhoriiig  animal.  .  jjim  a^d  the  invisible  world  ;  nay,  deati*  it-  seif,  however  small.’ 

jiritice.  The  wedding  present  consisted  ot  .Mr.  O. — lie  is  more  entitled  to  our  j)ity  g^if  jg  desirable,  a.s  it  *liscloses  new  scenes  We  have  a  very  remarkable  instance  in 
three  canoes  and  twenty  pieces  of  white  than  contem[»t ;  for  his  education  is  eiitrasi-  wonder  and  delight,  and ‘admits  the  *le-  John  Metcalfi  of  Manchester,  who  very 
cloth.  I  e*l  wholly  to  a  frcedmaii,  who  teaches  him  yout  soul  to  the  more  immediate  presenc^  of  lately  followed  the  occupation  of  conducting 

Mr.  Oakley’s  children  smiled  at  the  singii- I  little  elge  but  these  frivolous  pursuits:  cs-  God,  where  there  are  rivers  of  pleasure  for  strangere  through  intricate  roads  during  the 

larity  of  this  present,  and  Mr.  Oakley  resnm-  (ranged  from  his  family  from  his  birth,  he  evermore.  night,  or  when  the  tracts  were  covere*!  with 

ed  thus: —  lives  for  himselt  alone  ;  who  then  can  won-  snow.  And,  strange  as  this  may  appear  to 

On  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage  cere-  der  that  he  should  lie  jiroiid,  overhearing,  •  those  who  cati  see,  the  employment  of  this 

moiiy,  the  prince  repaired  with  an  armed  and  arrogant  ?  Yet  the  Circassians  are  not  Rj.po,i,o„  ma  i  was  afterwards  that  of  a'projector  and 

ewort  to  the  town  in  which  his  intended  without  virtues:  their  re8[K?ct  for  old  age  is  surveyor  of  highways  in  difficult  and  nioun- 

britle  resided.  Fifty  of  his  followers  pro-  exc*:edingly  great,  and  their  hospitality  is  Common  Schools.  tainons  parts !  °  Wi'di  the  assistance  only  of 

ceded  him;  fifty  other  warriors  issued  from  unimpeucliahlc.  ,  r  i.  j  a  long  .«taflj  he  has  been  several  times  seftn 

the  town,  the  two  parties  engaged,  and  that  Caro/mf.— I  am  glad,  papa,  thtit  at  last  yon  At  a  resjiert.'ible  mecUng  of  the  friends  traversing  the  roads,  a.scending  precipices, 

from  the  town  was  *lriven  hack  hy  the  bride-  have  found  a  subject  of  praise.  I  was  lialf  of  Common  Schnols.aiid  General  Education,  exploring  valleys,  and  investigating  their 

groom’s  party,  which  pursued  them  in  tri-  inclined  to  turn  misa,ithro|,e  at  the  picture  j  at  the  vestry  of  the  Rev.  .Mr.  Sommers’  several  extents,  form.s,  and  situation,  so  as  to 

umph.  you  have  presented  of  human  nature  in  a  church,  in  Nis.sati-strept,  Friday,  10th  May,  ang^ypr  jjjs  designs  in  the  best  manner. — 

The  Malays  sacrifice  a  human  victim  upon  savage  state.  “t  J  o  clock,  A.  .M.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  (lOiug  was  roads  over  the  Peak  in  Derby- 

the  tomb  of  n  chief,  a  month  after  his  fleath,  .Mr.  O.— That  would  indeed  have  been  a  appointed  Chairinan, and  Henry  Dana  Ward,  g|,jre  have  l)**en  altered  by  his  directions. 

They  profess  the  Maliometan  religion,  but  pity:  hiit  I  have  a  few  words  more  to  say  Esq.  Secretary.  particularly  in  the  vicinity  of  Buxton;  and 

are  totally  ignorant  of  the  d*K;trines  of  that  iqion  this  subject,  and  then  we  shall,  I  trust,  The  object  of  the  meeting  w.ns  briefly  he  has  since  constructed  a  new  one  between 
faith,  which,  erroneous  a.s  it  is,  would  teach  find  more  huniane  subjects  to  discourse  stated  by  the  Chairinan.  The  following  res-  Wilmslovv  and  Congleton,  with  a  view  to 

them  better  conduct  tliaii  that  they  pursue.  alKiiit.  olutions  were  then  introduced,  and  unani-  open  a  communication  to  the  great  London 

They  arc  not  ignorant  of  some  kinds  of  The  Mamelukes  of  Egyjit  are  descended  moiisly  adopted.  road,  without  being  obliged  to  pa.<s  over  the 

manufacture;  and,  were  it  not  for  their  fe-  from  the  slaves  lioiight  by  the  Turks  from  RwlveJ,  That  the  cause  of  learning  im-  mountains.— 

iwity,  the  surrounding  nations  wouhl  traffic  the  Circassians  and  Georgians.  Observe,  periously  demamis  the  constant  watch  of 

with  them.  Their  vessels,  called  proaAa,  are  my  children,  how  Providence  chooses  to  Christians  and  Patriots,  to  purify  the  fotin-  “ 

adajited  to  the  use  of  the  oar  or  sail ;  the  [lervert  the  injustice  of  man.  'fhe  Turks  of  knowledge,  and  to  fit  the  young  for  C  o  w  T  m  e  k  . 

latter  Is  at  the  same  time  light  and  strong,  bought  these  imforti  mate  prisoners  from  the  tlie  maintenance  of  our  free  institutions.  „  d  li  j  .u  t  ..c 

curiously  forme,!  Rom  interwoven  leaves.  Cin-assiuns,  to  employ  them  as  slave..  Hut  ^  "bo^n  ?.L*rchc^  Jide  of  a  rolt 

c*xV^"n  !  !»'«  Mamelukes,  in  the  com^  of  time  feel-  circuit  teaching,  mav  lie  pn.fitahly  engrafted  ™ov?s  a\^e  Uh  foliage’, 

of -Malabar,  and  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  a  mg  themselves  strong  enough  to  resist  their  l.c  nnr  distriet  s,  bnnir-  ibm 

like  ferocity  prevails  among  the  Iniman  race.  o|)pre.s.sors,  shook  off  their  yoke,  and  placed  ■  wpii  a.ionted  to  the  hiiiher  nurnoses  of  ’•‘'’'P®  scarcely  penetrating 

Their  lives  are  alten.ntely%heq.iere*l  with  ol.Uf  their  own  chiefs  .m  the  Egyptian  lu'rt've^  into  the  ground,  f  or  several  nmnths  in  the 

tumultuous  rejoicings  over  their  victims,  or  throne.  This  dyiia.sty  reigned  long;  but  the  ^  ,„,rti,  nlnrlv  suited  to  the  uccelxitiesof  a  its  leaves  are  not  tnoi.sten^  y  a 

in  the  terror  tif  flight  «ii*l  pursuit.  Mameluke  cl.iefi,  with  almost  all  their  fol-  no  necessities  of  a  (inches  look  as  if  they  were 

The  Ceylon*g|  and  Madagascans  consult  lowers,  were  crielly  and  treacherously  niiir- 1  „  ,  .  m  ^  *  i  i  ^ '* 

a  soothsayer  iiX  the  birth  of  a  chiUI,  as  to  dcred.  a  few  venra  since,  by  Aly  Mahommed  R^»o}ved,  That  we_  earnestly  recommend  bore*  ,  a  bland  an»  nourishing  milk  flovvs 


a  soothsayer  iqiou  the  birth  of  a  chiUI,  as  to  dcred,  a  few  years  since,  by  Aly  Mahommed 
whether  the  day  of  its  birth  wsis  propitious  Bey,  Pacha  of  Egyjit. 

or  unpmpilioiis;  for  like  the  ancients  they  _ _ _ _ 

believe  in  fortunate  or  nnfortmiate  days.  If  -Traveller,  on  the  Orinoco 


Rrsolved,  That  we  earnestly  recommend  bore, I,  a  bland  an^  nourishing  milk  flows 
to  teachers,  mi.ssionaries,  and  lovers  of  learn-  from  it.  It  is  at  siinri.se  that  the  vegetable 
ing,  to  introduce,  especially  into  the  South-  fountain  flovvs  most  freely.  At  that  time, 
ern  and  Western  states,  the  system  of  teach-  flie  bla<ks  and  native.*,  together,  are  seen 


Ihe  juggh-rprononnees^he  time  iinf,.rtnnate,  ”;"7;”;h%^™  i”?  ''y  instr.icters,  «nd  also  the  eoming  from  all  parts,  provided  with  larxe 

the  ,H)or  Imbe  is  exposed  in  the  forest-s  or  Jro'S.  emS  31^0,  suari^  Irom  .he  graoi.ic  •'M'  '‘nation  of  tl.**  mv  sterns  of  .science,  by  hiwIs  to  receive  the  milk, 
plains,  where  it  |>erishes,  unless  some  ,;bar-  mrk*  on  which  ihev  have  slepi.  Humboldt  supposes  visible  an<l  tniigilile  representalioiw  willi  low  and  thickens  at  its  siirfii  . 
liable  being  should  discover  and  rescue  it  that  these  must  he  produce, I  by  ihe  pnssa-e  o!  rare-  Holbrook’s  school  upjiaratiis.  empty  tlieir  vcsscs  on  the  spot,  whrfe  otiiers 

from  KO  lintimelv  11  fate  The  Romans  and  “'f  ihrou»h  tlie  6»ures,  and  thinks  that  the  im-  carry  them  to  ilieir children.  0"e  imagines 

sTtSs  ^rutSd  the  wme  cruen^^^  A-*' I'"'”'  jp.NATHAN  GOING,  Chains  family  of  a  shcy-t.erd  who  i. 

epartans  aaopiea  ine  same  cruel  cone,  tor  which  intercept  the  crevices,  may  contribute  to  mod-  diKiribntinir  the  milk  of  his  dock, 

ihey  destroyed  all  children  who  were  born  1  ify  ibeir  e»pres$ion.  .  Henry  D.  Ward,  Sccre/ary.  mstritiuuog  me  miiK  01  nu 


jp.NATHAN  GOLNG,  Chairman. 
Henry  D.  Ward,  ^eerttary. 
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FOOT  RAILROADS. 


•  ir  0.  1 1 . 

Foot  Rail  Roada  for  cars  to  be  propelled 
by  bmnan  ntrength,  and  strong  enongli  to 
sustiiiii  ut  one  point  but  half  a  ton,  will  be 
nvailul)le  for  commerce,  or  tlie  general 
trun.sportation  of  produce  and  goods.  Jn 
ibe  year  182(5,  there  de|»arted  from  all  the 
ports  of  tlie  United  Stales,  one  million  and 
lifiy-four  thousand  tons  of  merchandize. — 
If  now  on  a  foot  rail  road  the  cars  should 
travel  finir  miles  an  hour,  ainl  there  should 
he  a  coniiiiiiuus  chain  of  them  3(50  days  in 
a  year  for  ten  lioiirs  each  day,  and  each  car 
occupying  ten  feet,  they  would  tran.sport 
loails  to  the  amount  of  three  millions,  eight 
hniulred  tliousand  tons.  It  is  not  prohalile 
that  all  the  produce  and  good.*,  carried  into 
New  Vork  city“,  exceeds  the  whole  amount 
of  wJiat  is  exported  from  all  the  ports  of  the 
United  States.  A  foot  rail  road,  then,  al¬ 
lowing  of  the  weight  of  only  one  half  ton 
•  at  any  otie  point,  would  transmit  the  wliole 
amount  ofVliat  is  conveyed  into  New  York. 
If  a  man  can  draw  a  ton  as  easily  as  he  can 
draw  up  a  weight  of  ten  pounds,  then  he 
can  transjrort  goods  as  cheaply  ns  a  team.ster 
with  his  oxen  <*r  horses.  It  is  laid  down  in 
the  Scient'fic  Tracts,  and  in  the  Edinlnirgh 
Review  firr  October  last,  that  the  same 
tractive  force  Vlll  draw  on  a  level  rail  road 
twelve  times  what  it  wilt  draw  on  a  com¬ 
mon  rttad.  If  the  hamlcartmen  of  our  chit  s 
couhl  have  mails  maile  ft>r  thetn,  which 
wotilil  ctiuhle  theirr  to  draw  twelve  times 
wh.it  they  now  ilo,  they  would  soon  ilrive 
all  the  horses  out  of  the  streets.  Foot  rail 
roads  would  ntlord  great  fticilities  for  the 
tninsactioii  of  husines.s,  through  the  roimiry, 
ns  most  of  the  travelling  is  of  persons  with 
loads  of  300,  200,  100,  and  50  puuud.i,  and 
even  les.'^. 

'J’ln*  difficidty  of  securing  an  unvarying 
level  would  however  he  some  obstacle.  A 
slight  ascent  would  tletniind  u  great  increase 
of  tractive  power.  If  the  tractive  force  o( 
one  pound  would  <lraw  200  pimnd*  n|>on  a 
level  rail  road,  it  wimid  recpiire  five  times 
this  force  to  draw  2(X)  piainds  np  a  plane, 
ascending  one  foot  in  fifty  feet.  The  iieces- 
sity  of  ascending  some  elevations  of  gronnil 
would  therefore  he  a  serious  ol»s!acle.  Hut 
60  ra|»idlv  may  cars  move  on  a  level  rail 
road,  and  with  such  ease,  ih.at  increased 
length  of  rout  to  .secure  a  level,  would 
hardly  deserve  consideration  ;  us  the  cost  of 
coiistruriion  would  he  small,  and  a  circui¬ 
tous  route  woidd  accommoihite  a  htrger 
range  of  country.  On  a  level  rail  road  yon 
may  with  the  same  effort  travel  five  time.s 
the  distance  you  could  u/*on  a  p!:me  as- 
ceniliiig  one  foot  in  fifty.  lint  where  ele¬ 
vations  must  he  overcome,  some  stationary 
power  may  lie  fi.xed  to  accomplish  it,  as 
Iior-^es  may  he  ke|)r,  or  n  steam-engine  may 
be  located  there.  For  all  .such  dilficulties 
as  >\ill  attend  the  locomotion  wliich  1  iitive 
jirinoipally  in  view,  the  extra  elUuts  wliich 
iu!:n  can  easily  make,  will  be  amply  suffi¬ 
cient.  The  man  who  can  draw  up  20 
pounds  over  a  pulley,  can  move  a  load  ol 
10(X)  pounds  up  a  rail  road  ascending  on* 
foot  in  filly  ;  and  this  is  a  muc!i  more  rapid 
ascent  than  is  conimun  in  rail  roads. 

Christian  Education. 

,  Evert  day  furnishes  some  new  proof  that 
the  time  is  near,  when  the  corner  and  foun- 
d  ition  stone  of  the  rising  faliric  of  Amer¬ 
ican  education  will  he  Christia.n  Re.nev- 
OLENCE.  We  have  often  spoke  of  the  new 
and  increased  interest  manifested  in  general 
education  by  Christian  Teachers — by  cler¬ 
gymen.  It  is  so  in  most  if  not  all  the  de¬ 
nominations  of  Christians.  We  h  ive  seve¬ 
ral  times  referred  to  the  deep  interest  man¬ 
ifested  ill  this  subject  by  the  JMelhodists. — 
The  iiiti-rest  manifested  by  the  Ilaptisis  is 
probably  not  less — an  interest  which  is  as 
eMfiisive  as  our  Union.  We  doubt  if  a 
warmer  or  stronger  friend  of  common  edu¬ 
cation  can  he  found  in  the  states,  than  Rev. 
I)i.  (ioing,  of  New  Vork.  Rev.  John  M. 
Peek,  of  Illinois,  editor  of  the  Pioneer,  is  a 
kindred  spiriu  He  is  not  merely  the  warm 
frien.l,  he  is  the  ‘Pioneer’  in  many  good 
works,  and  especially  in  sahhnth  schools  and 
cuniinon  schools,  in  the  ‘Great  West.’ 

No  denomination  of  Christians  is  more 
interesle^f  or  more  [iroinpt  than  the  liaptists, 
in  the  manual  labor  system  of  education. — 
It  is  not  for  a  literary  Aristocracy,  that  they 
aie  aiming,  it  is  for  universal  education. — 
It  is  upon  the  all-sovereign  principle  of 
self-education,  with  their  Creator  for  their 
Blreiigih,  and  their  Bible  for  their  guide, 
that  they  pul  forth  their  eflbrts  and  ground 
th<?r  hojtefl. 

Asthe  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the 
two  moti  numerous  denominations  of  Chris¬ 
tiana  in  country,  il  must  be  truly  grati¬ 


fying  to  every  friend  of  education  and  re¬ 
ligion,  to  see  lliein  foremost  in  the  euppoiT 
and  iinprovemeiit  ol  Coiuniun  Schools  and 
Lyceums. 

We  can  bear  witness  to  the  readiness  and 
tJie  interest  with  which  the  Christian 
Watclimnn,  of  Boston,  has  ojicned  its  col¬ 
umns  and  rendered  its  aid  to  this  cause,  (iir 
several  years  past.  We  know,  too,  that  (lie 
Bajitist  Repo!»itory,  of  New  Y«jrk,  and  the 
Register,  of  Utica,  are  the  |)roin|)t  and  effi¬ 
cient  patrons  of  common  education.  We 
might  notice  several  literary  institutions  in 
a  most  flourishing  state,  under  the  |>atroniige 
of  the  Baptists.  It  is  well  kno  vn  to  many 
of  oiir  readers,  that  many  of  our  clergymen, 
most  distinguished  for  learning  and  talents, 
as  well  as  piety,  are  found  in  this  denomin¬ 
ation.  They  are  among  the  most  efficient 
supporters  ofsahhatli  schools,  and  ofsidiools 
of  every  kind,  which  are  designed  to  en¬ 
lighten  and  bless  the  great  mass  of  the 
community.  With  such  efforts  from  such 
patrons.  Common  Education,  with  Christian 
benevolence  for  its  chief  corner  stone,  lias 
reason  to  lake  courage,  and  to  go  forth  with 
new  strength  and  new  hopes.  With  such 
help,  teachers  may  add  new  vigor  to  their 
efforts  with  a  prospect  and  a  certainty  of  n 
higher  dignity  in  their  employment,  and  a 
richer  reward  for  their  labors. 


Common  Schools. 

A  most  interesting  occasion  for  common 
edneatioii,  occurred  at  the  Coliimhian  Hull, 
on  TImr.silay,  the  30lh  nit.  It  was  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  large  number  of  Baptist  clergymen, 
and  other  friends  of  Education,  from  vari¬ 
ous  parts  of  New  F'nglamI,  and  some  from 
the  South  and  West.  Rev.  Mr.  Shepard,  ot 
.Atnherst,  was  appointed  CItairmaii,  and  Jo- 
siuh  Hoihrook,  of  Boston,  Sen  etary. 

'I’he  siihjeets  which  oeciipieil  most  of  the 
time,  and  elicited  the  most  spirited  remarks 
and  llie  deepest  interest,  were,  circuit  schools, 
the  manual  labor  system,  and  school  agencies 
— designed  to  cooperato.  with  each  other, 
under  the  patronage  of  County  Lyceums. 

Rev’s.  Mr.  Going,  Mr.  Kiml)a!l,  Mr.'I’rain, 
.Mr.  Fisher,  .M  r.  Hall,  and  .Mr.  (3ark,  of  .\las- 
saeliiisetts  ;  .Mr.  Benedict,  of  Conni  etieiit ; 
and  -Mr.  Brown,  of  New  Hampshire  ;  were 
truly  animttted  and  elm|ueiit  on  the  occa¬ 
sion.  A  teacher  from  V'irgiiiia  was  highly 
animated  and  interesting  in  his  remarks  up¬ 
on  the  circuit  systetii  as  tipplieahle  to  the 
Botitli.  Hrt  thoiighi  tlio  call  iheie  for  some 
system  of  this  kind  was  still  more  urgent 
ami  peremptorv,  thati  it  could  be  at  the 
W  est.  Ill  cuniieetion  with  the  tliseiissions, 
the  fidlowing  Re.sohitioiis  were  adopted, 
and  nearly  every  gentleman  present  pledg¬ 
ed  liis  influenre  and  his  etforts  to  see  ihetii 
carried  into  effect  in  his  own  town  and 
county. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting. 
Coiiimoii  Sfhools  are  secondary  in  importance  to 
uoiie  of  our  literary  iiistitiitioiis. 

Resolved,  That  in  llie  opinion  of  this  meeting,  oiir 
Common  Schools  ought  lo  be  greatly  elevated  in  iheir 
cliaracler,  and  may  i>e  maleriaily  im|>rnved,  u  iihoul 
increasing  die  lime  or  money  expended  u|)on  diem. 

Resolved,  'J'hat  Meetings  of  'I’eaeliers  lor  mutual 
iniprovenienl,  and  the  cooperation  of  parents  nidi 
leacliors,  are  well  calctdaled  lo  elevate  die  <  liaraeter 
and  increase  die  usclulness  of  ('ommon  Schools.  * 

Resolved,  That  a  system  cf  Circuit  Teaching 
through  die  medium  of  weekly  or  semi-niondilv 
..chools,  under  the  mo^l  improved  modes  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  would  have  a  tendency  lo  improve  common  daily 
schools,  and  would  he  a  valuable  substitute  (or  them 
ill  new  and  thinly  settled  countries  where  other  schools 
cannot  be  sustained. 

Resolved,  That  County  Lyceums,  designed  for  the 
advancement  of  Ccinmon  Eilucatioii,  may  promote 
that  object  by  procuring  or  patron  ziiig  Circuit  Tceeli- 
ers,  or  Travelling  Agents,  lo  coo[>eratc  with  other 
Teachers,  and  to  invite  the  aiteuiiuu  of  die  comniu- 
nily  generally.  i 

Resolved,  'I'hat  Seminaries  for  Teachers  are  highly 
important,  and  that  il  be  recoin>Ticnded  to  County 
Lyceums,  or  other  friends  of  Education,  in  each 
county,  to  provide  instruction  for  'I'eachers,  at  some 
academy  or  other  institution  established  lor  the  pur- 
(Ki.se  ujioii  the  manual  labor  plan. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  and  highly  impor¬ 
tant,  that  a  meeting  upon  the  sulject  of  Cominoii 
School  Ednealion  be  held  in  this  city,  during  the  an- 
iiiver-^ary  veek  in  1U34 ,  and  that  it  t>e  referied  in  the 
Itoard  of  Directors  ol  tlie  Behoof  Agent  Society,  lo 
fix  on  the  time  and  place  of  said  meeting. 

During  the  anniversary  week  three  years 
ago,  a  meeting  similar  to  the  one  above  no- 
ficetl,  was  held  at  the  same  place,  and  con¬ 
sisted  principally  of  the  same  class,  and  to 
some  extent  of  the  same  individuals  as  com- 
itosed  that.  A  large  majority  of  them  were 
ministers  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  On 
that  occasion.  Rev.  Dr.  Going,  then  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  showed  his  customary  good  sense, 
energy,  and  lienevoleuce,  in  forwarding 
measures,  which  in  the  result,  have  produ¬ 
ced  immense  good  to  the  cause  of  common 
education. 

The  measures  then  adopted  led  to  School 
Conventions  in  all  parts  of  New  England, 
and  extensively  through  other  States.  In 
numerous  instances,  these  conventions  re- 


siiltetl  in  the  organization  of  County  Lyce¬ 
ums  or  other  associations  for  the  iiiiprove- 
inent  of  schools.  Among  these  is  the  Essex 
County  .Association,  wliit-h  have  held  semi¬ 
annual  meetings  ever  since,  and  at  the  last 
were  favoretl  with  a  visit  from  Mr.  Mason, 
and  a  choir  of  young  singers,  which  did 
much  for  schools  by  forwarding  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  music  us  one  of  their  regular 
exercises. 

For  the  Convention  which  gave  rise  to 
this  association,  so  prolific  iii  education  im¬ 
provements,  Essex  county  is  principally  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  kimimll,  of  Aleth- 
uen,  who,  with  many  of  his  Baptist  hreili- 
ren  whom  we  niiglit  name,  have  long  been 
the  unwavering  and  efficient  friends  of  com¬ 
mon  scliools  aad  of  Lycetuns. 

We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  give  the 
substance  and  the  spirit  of  the  remarks 
wliich  we  heard  at  the  meeting  above  noti¬ 
ced  ;  for  we  are  sure  that  we  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  witnessed  so  mticli  of  a  go-forward 
and  business-like  spirit  as  was  shown  on 
that  ocrasion.  Rev.  Mr.  Going,  whose  du¬ 
ties  call  him  lo  visit  all  parts  of  New  En¬ 
gland,  and  occasionally  other  parts  of  the 
country,  spoke  with  the  souiidne.ss  of  exjie- 
rieiice  uini  extensive  ohservaliun,  ns  well  us 
with  the  ardor  of  Itenevolence  and  religion. 
.Mr.  I’urker,  recently  from  Virginia,  now  a 
inemher  of  the  Newton  Seininarv,  spoke 
with  great  animation  and  feeling  upon  the 
circuit  system  of  teaching,  and  its  peciilitn 
fftness  to  the  South.  Rev.  iMr.  Kinihall,  of 
Metlinen,  gave  uii  interesting  accoimt  o( 
their  Lycenin,  in  illnstratioii  of  the  niantial 
labor  and  self-snpi'oriing  system.  He  spoke 
with  great  interest  of  the  aid  they  had  re¬ 
ceived  I'mm  the  eff’orfs  of  the  luilies,  who 
were  niemhers  of  their  Lyceum.  They  had 
been  front  its  commeneenient  the  mtistactive 
and  efficient  mt'inhers.  Mr.  Hall,  of  the 
'I’eachers’  Seminary,  gave  niiineroiis  fiiets 
to  show  the  entire  praiticahility  and  the  im¬ 
mense  power,  which  might  am!  must  he 
eomhined  in  eirenit  schools  and  the  self- 
Lsiipporiing  prinei|de.  Rev.  Air.  Benedict, 
of  Connecticut,  spoke  of  the  (lapjiy  results 
which  hud  been  prodiicetl  by  the  lahor.s  ol 
III  agent  front  the  t'cTiotd  Agent  Society, 
who  had  reeciitly  visiteil  WiiMihain  coimiy. 
He  said  lliey  needeil  permanent  agents,  and 
a  perm  inent  institution  fiir  (jnalifying  and 
Hiding  teachers  in  their  great  atid  res|)on- 
silile  profession.  They  must  anil  tlioiild  do 
something  in  that  county. 

Rev.  Mr.  'rniin,  of  Framingham,  long 
known  as  the  warm  frieml  and  liberal  pa¬ 
tron  ofcoiiinion  etliieaiion.  was  for  action,— 
fordoing, — for  inaiinal  labor, — forsell'-siip- 
port, —  for  never  completing  ediieaiion, —  for 
constant  |trogress, — forimiversal  and  endless 
dovelopement  td'  onr  physical,  intelleetiial, 
and  moral  faculties.  Rev.  .Mr.  llrown  sjioke 
of  the  great  and  happy  results  which  have 
been  produced  by  the  iiitrndnction  ofSchool 
.A|)parafns,  and  of  the  importance  of  taking 
measures  to  fiiriiisli  a  sypply  to  all  the 
scliooLs  in  the  coimlry.  • 

Others  al.so  spoke,  and  all  slinwed  tlinl 
they  were  ready  and  determined  to  act  in 
the  cause  and  in  the  s|iirit  of  the  r<  sohiiioiis 
wliich  were  adopted  with  nnauimiiy  and 
zeal. 

Thomas  Shepard,  Chairman. 

JosiAH  Holbrook,  Secretary. 


ATr  .  Avery. 

The  late  trial  and  liistory  of  this  persecuted 
man,  is  a  strong  comment  on  the  impeiTection 
of  human  laws  and  the  depravity  of  human 
nature.  Although  acquitted,  without  otic  proof 
to  lead  his  friends  or  any  candid  mind  lo  doubt 
his  innocence,  and  with  much  reason  lo  enli.st  in 
his  behalf  strong  and  general  Christian  symp¬ 
athy,  his  persecution  was  still  well  nigh  unto 
death,  and  must  lead  every  friend  of  humanity 
to  regret  that  the  existence  of  human  laws 
should  render  such  persecution  necessary  or 
possible. 

And  yet,  though  the  affliction  of  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  man  deserves  and  must  ensure  him,  the 
commiseration  of  every  one  possessed  of  a  heart 
which  can  feel,  his  enemies  are  still  most  de¬ 
serving  of  pity.  And  even  if  they  had  gained 
a  temporary  triumph  by  bringing  an  innocent 
man  to  the  gallows,  their  triumph  would  have 
been  but  temporary,  while  his,  as  we  have  reas¬ 
on  to  believe,  would  have  been  over  death  and 
the  grave,  and  during  eternal  ages. 

The  case  of  Mr.  Avery  is  singular  and  unpar¬ 
alleled  in  the  history  of  trials,  if  not  of  persecu¬ 
tions;  and  affords  s  most  interesting  lesson  ol 
instruction  to  the  statesman,  the  philanthropist, 
and  the  Christian ;  and  we  wish  it  might  prove 
to  to  the  enemies  of  religion  and  of  humanity. 


NATURAL'  HISTORY. 

CONTKRSATION  III. 

‘Uncle  Philip,  we  ore  very  glad  to  seer 
you,  and  we  think  we  have  fuund  untsoine- 
thing  to  ask  you,  about  a  kind  of  work 
which  men  do,  tliat  no  other  animal  can 
accomplish.  As  we  came  along  this  morn* 
ing  to  visit  you,  and  were  talking  of  what 
you  had  told  us  of  insects  that,  like  carpen¬ 
ters,  could  saw  wootl,  and  bore  holes  in  if, 
we  jtassed  by  the  tailor’s  shop,  near  the 
church;  ‘and  now,’  said  we,  ‘we  have 
foimil  out  something  which  will  puzzle 
good  Uncle  Philip:  there  are  surely  no 
tailors  among  the  lower  animals ;  so  we 
will  ask  him  to-day  to  talk  about  creatures 
that  can  cut  out  cloth  and  sew  it  up  with  a 
needle.’  ’ 

‘All,  my  dear  children,  there  are  a  great 
many  things  which  would  puzzle  Uncle 
Philip,  i  do  not  know  every  thing  ;  nor  do 
1  suppose  that  1  can  tiiiil  every  trade  in  the 
world  among  the  dumb  creatures  which 
God  lias  made.  But  you  have  made  a  had 
choice  of  a  puzzle  this  morning,  my  hoys  ; 
fur  there  are  tailors  among  the  inferior 
creatures,  and  some  pretty  nice  ones,  too; 
at  any  rate,  they  always  cut  so  as  to  fit 
exiicily.’ 

‘  Why, Uncle  Philip!  Yon  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  can  cut  out  cloth,  und  then 
.sew  it  up  again  with  a  neeille  and  thread  1  ’ 

‘No,  hoys;  f  do  not  think  it  is  to  he 
expected  that  tifey  should  take  a  |>air  of 
shears  and  cut  a  piece  of  cloth,  or  put  a 
piece  of  threaii  through  the  eye  of  a 
steel  needie;  any  more  than  we  expect 
the  insect  that  saws,  lo  go  to  the  cah- 
Inet-maker,  and  borrow  his  tool  to  work 
wiili.  Blit  with  the  instruments  which 
God  has  given  to  them,  they  will  cut  what 
is  cloih  to  them,  the  leaves  of  trees  and 
ffowers,  anti  w  ill  sew  them  together  too : 
and,  now  1  think  of  it,  there  is  one  that  will 
cut  his  garnienis  out  of  onr  cloth.’ 

‘  Pray  let  us  liear  about  them.  Uncle 
Philip.’ 

‘  Sofily,  boys,  softly.  I  have  two  things 
to  say  ti>  yon  hcl'ore  I  begin.  In  the  fir.st 
|ilace,  I  Hill  very  ghul  to  hear  that  you 
think  and  talk  among  yourselves  ahuiit 
the  things  which  I  tell  yoti  ;  and  in  the 
next  place,  I  know  that  you  love  me,  and 
iliercfore  would  not  w  isli  by  pazx/iag' me,, 
as  toll  call  it,  to  ])ro(liice  nioriificutioii  or 
texaiiitn;  nor  do  !  think  that  I  should 
have  felt  eillier  vexed  or  mortified,  laid  I 
not  been  ulile  to  fiiiil  tailors  among  the 
lower  animals;  hut  1  do  not  wi-h  you  to 
lake  pleasure  in  [luzzling  people:  for  it  is 
very  apt  to  proiliiee  in  yon  a  feeling  of 
iriiimph,  and  to  make  yon  vain :  and  you 
innst  rememher  tli  it  for  one  of  your  ques¬ 
tions  which  cannot  he  answenal,  a  thousand 
might  he  put  toyoii,  of  the  answer  to  w  hich 
yon  would  be  ignnrunt.  No  man,  my  dear 
hoy.s,  knows  every  thing.  Wise  men 
talk  with  each  oilier,  that  they  may  learn 
tVoiii  each  other:  and  the  wi.^est  are  not 
a^h^mled  to  acknowledge  their  ignorance  of 
some  tilings;  and  1  believe  they  take  very 
little  pleasure  in  puzzling.  It  is  onr  (Inly  to 
learn  all  that  we  can,  and  to  he  always  wil¬ 
ling  at  a  proper  time  to  teach  others  what 
we  know.’ 

‘Thank  yon,  dear  Uncle  Philip,  for  your 
advice.  We  did  not  mean  to  triumph  over 
i/OH,  if  yon  had  not  been  aide  to  tell  ns  of 
tailors  among  the  aninials.  But  we  see  that 
yon  are  right.  We  might  get  a  foolish 
liahir,  whicli  would  do  us  harm.’ 

‘Exactly  what  I  meant,  hoys ;  and  now 
let  ns  begin.  And  first  we  will  talk  of  the 
cutting  out,  ns  the  tailor  always  does  that 
before  he  sews,  'riicre  is  u  kind  of  bee 
which,  like  some  of  the  insects  we  have 
already  spoken  of,  is  furnished  with  a  borer. 
With  this  she  furins  u  round  hole,  like  that 
made  with  an  anger  or  gimlet,  in  a  lianl- 
irodden  path,'  or  sometimes  in  a  piece  of 
soft*  decayed  wood.  It  is  in  making  her 
nest  in  this  hole  that  she  plays  the  part  of 
a  tailor,  for  the  nest  is  made  of  leaves, 
sometimes  taken  I'roin  the  rose,  at  others 
from  the  birch,  ash,  or  other  trees. — 
The  little  creature  cuts  them  commonly,  and 
I  believe  always,  into  two  shapes.  They  are 
either  half-oval,  that  is,  half  the  shape  of  the 
howl  of  a  spoon,  or  round,  and  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Sometimes  she  makes  a  mis¬ 
take  in  the  size,  and  when  she  finds  it  out, 
she  alters  it.  These  leavqMre  prepared  to 
line  the  hole  whicli  she  hw  Imred,  and  she 
begins  with  the  largest  pieces  ;  taking  them 
into  the  hole,  she  winds  around  ta  it,  until 
she  has  spread  very  smoothly  a  tulie  of 
leaves  the  whole  len'gth  of  it ;  she  then  closes 
up  one  end  of  it  by  rounding  it  off  and 
doubling  the  pieces  of  leaf  one  over  another. 

In  this  case  she  sets  about  making  her  cells.. 
She  takes  three  of  her  balf-ovai  pieces 
which  have  been  cut  to  fit,  and  contrives  ta 


roll  t'iHMn,  80  that  the  edge  of  one  piece  will 
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jiiBt  lap  over  the  edge  of  the  next ;  these, 
when  »he  has  finished  rolling  them,  make 
the^  Iroltow  of  the  cell,  which  is  not  quite 
■n  inch  high.  She  next  turns  up  the  ends 
of  these  ]iieces,  which  are  cut  to  lit,  so 
as  to  form  the  bottom :  she  then  sets 
to  work  with  three  other  pieces  rolled  in 
the  Mime  way  inside  of  the  cell  just  finished, 
turning  up  llieir  ends  as  before  to  form  the 
bottom ;  uihI  within  these  she  again  works 
three  others,  so  that  her  cell,  when  it  is 
dune,  is  of  nine  thicknesses  of  leaves.  And 
you  see  why,  though  she  cuts  the  pieces  of 
the  same  shape,  they  are  not  all  of  one  size : 
they  are  of  three  sizes,  so  as  to  make  the 
cells  within  each  other  smaller  and  smaller.’ 

‘But,  Uncle  Phili|»,  yon  have  not  said 
anything  ahout  the  round  pieces  which  she 
cuts  ;  how  does  she  use  them. 

‘I  will  tell  yon:  after  she  has  finished 
one  cell  she  lays  an  egg  in  it,  and  fills  it  all 
round  with  food  nearly  liquid;  now  as  the 


OBSERVATIONS  8  A 


2  AKU  6  P.  M. 


REMARKS  FUR  APRIL. 

1.  These  Observations  have  been  taken  three  times 
a  day,  viz.:  at  8  a.  m. ;  2  and  G  p.  m. 

2.  Mean  nf  three  daily  Observations  for  the  mnnlb, 
G9° ;  7°  warmer  than  March.  Max.  77°  on  the  2oih, 
.Mill.  59°  on  the  Ist. 

3.  Ther.  Ex.  at  8  o’clock,  .4.  M. ;  Max.  72°  on  the 
25th,  .Min.  57°  on  the  1st,  .Mean  65°. 

4.  'I'hcr.  Ex.  at  2  P.  .M.;  .Max.  83° on  the  25th,  Min- 
62°  on  the  1st,  .Mean  71°. 

5.  Ther.  Ex.  at  6  p.  m.  ;  .Max.  76°  on  the  12th  and 
24ih,  .Min.  69°  on  the  1st,  .Mean  68°. 

6.  Thcro  have  been  14  rains  during  April ;  six  rains 
accompanied  with  thunder.  More  rain  has  fallen  this 
month,  than  during  the  three  winter  mon'hs. 

7.  Winds  have  been  NW  8  days,  NE  9,  SV'.  6^ 
S W  7.  The  weather  has  been  clear  10  days,  cloudy 
10,  variable  3,  rainy  7. 

8  The  mouth  has  l>een  warm  and  wet.  The  city 
healthy.  VV'.  II.  \V . 

Chatham  Academy,  Savannah,  Ca.  Mayl,  1833. 


Anniversaries. 

Anniversaries  of  religious  and  benevolent 
institutions,  furnish  most  interesting  and  impor¬ 
tant  occa-^ions  to  the  friends  of  knowledge  and  re¬ 
ligion.  They  add  greatly  to  the  power  and  the 
perfection  of  the  moral  macliincry  which  i- 
now  producing  such  mighty  results  in  raising 
the  human  family  from  their  dcpres«ed  and  fall¬ 
en  state.  The  Bible,  the  Sabbath,  Religious 
Missions, Temperance  Societies,  Sunday  Schools, 
and  Lyceums,  each  have  their  machinery  and 
their  anniversaries  so  complete  and  so  combined, 
as  to  present  a  broad  phalanx  against  tlie  torrents 
of  vice,  and  they  afford  a  gleam  of  hope  that 
they  may  finally  dispel  ignorance  and  crime  from 
our  world. 


County  Lyceums. 

The  importance  of  County  Societies  for 
the  udvancement  of  education  has  lieen 
provetl  fiy  so  many  experiments,  as  to 
present  tlieiri  ns  the  first  ste|)  towards  intro¬ 
ducing  any  improvement.  If  vocal  music 
is  to  be  intnxlnced  into  schools,  the  work 
can  be  done  tnore  .speedily  and  more  com¬ 
pletely  by  a  County  society  than  by  any 
Ollier  ngeiils,  sii  was  iin|ipily  illiisiratetl  !)y 
:Mr.  Mason’.s  visit  to  To|isfield  a  few  days 
since.  If  Natiir  I  History  is  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  anil  ('al)inets  formed,  a  Comity 
l.,yceiim  is  the  proper  tigcnr.  If  school 
lllinirics  jire  tieedcil,  the  work  can  he  readily 
done  by  tlie  same  agetit.  If  ti  miiiiuid 
labor  Scliool  is  to  be  established,  it  can  be 
dote,  by  a  Coutity  Lyceiini  better  than  by 
any  other  means.  Improved  tnodcs  in  i 
tcjicbing  the  common  braiicbe.«,  such  as; 
reading,  spelling,  cuinpositioii,  .Ariilimetic,  ' 


I  A  common  brick  is  a  pnrallelojiiped  ;  so  called  because  each  of  the  six  sides  which 
I  inclose  it  is  a  |mnillelogram.  Tlie  sill  or  (xist  of  a  house  is  the  same,  for  the  samo 
,  reason.  Boxes  for  |iaeking  gootl.s  are  pandleinpipeds.  Rooms  in  houses  are  gene- 
'  rally  the  same,  also  the  walks.  Every  body  or  space  enclosed  entirely  in  parallelograms 
is  a  parallelopiped.  If  ail  the  |iarallelograni.s  are  squares,  the  solid  is  called  n  rube, 
as  ill  niiinlicrs  I,  2  and  C  in  the  figures.  If  two  of  the  sides  are  rhomlK)i«is,  or  rhom- 
lui.ses,  as  in  the  niimher  5,  the  solid  is  called  an  oliliqne  pnrn'lelopiped.  A  Imdy  under 
this  name  mny  be  incloscii  cntiiely  in  sijiiares  and  oblongs,  as  in  num¬ 
bers  3,  8  and  10;  entirely  in  oblongs,  ns  in  numbers  4,  7  and  9;  in  oblongs  otid  rhom- 
lioid.s,  ns  in  niiiiilier  5  ;  in  sqiiures  and  rliomt  oids,  srpinres  and  rbuiiibuses,  or 
olilongs  nnd  rfnmbiisi's,  ns  will  be  seen  by  i^momcnt’s  reflection. 

The  method  id' finding  the  contents  oi'all  pnrallclopiperls  is  the  same  ;  that  is,  liy  mul- 
tiplyinir  the  lenglli,  breinlth,  and  tbicknes.s  together.  'J'liis  will  be  seen  by  exnmiiiing 
the  figures  above,  but  more  clearly  by  the  solids  in  the  School  and  Family  Apparatus, 
w  iiicli  they  represent.  Fnrtlier  iiliisirations  with  various  questions,  wfll  be  given  in  the 
next  nitmlier. 


This  very  amusing  anil  instructive  book  came 
to  the  public  two  or  three  weeks  since,  and  we 
hope  that  our  leaders  have  anticipated  this  no 
tice,  and  each  procured  a  copy  of  it.  No  person 
who  has  ever  attended  a  district  school,  can  fail 
of  being  rewarded  many  times  over  by  a  perusal 
of  it.  Ridicule,  burlesque, and  sobe"  instruction, 
are  so  ingeniously  combined,  as  to  produce  al¬ 
ternate  exercise  for  the  mn.scles  and  the  mind, 
of  a  most  salutary  character,  to  any  one  who  will 
take  up  the  book,  wliich  he  is  sure  to  read 
through  before  lie  lays  it  down.  I 


Grund’s  Geometht. 

The  two  volumes  on  Geometry,  by  Mr. 
Grund,  of  this  city,  formerly  of  Austria,  ve  so 
well  known  and  so  extensively  used,  as  hardly 
to  need  a  notice  from  us  Both  volumes  are  el- 
eihentary,  and  fitted  for  schools ;  and  the  second, 
which  is  on  solid  geometry,  is  rendered  still 
more  useful  by  a  set  of  solids  fitted  for  the  book, 
and  capable  of  rendering  plain  all  (he  impoi-tarit 
fundamental  principles  in  (he  science. 


Largest  Colcn.n  in  the  World.  wgl,  in  .t  liiip  buili  for  the  purpo. 

The  following  is  «n  nrcount  of  the  mon  lioweil  by  a  steambont.  The  inrlined  plat 
iimciit  erected  liy  the  Eni|»enir  Nicholas  iojou  which  the  shaft  was  rolled  fniiii  ti 
the  memory  of  bis  broilier,  the  late  Empe- river  Neva  to  its  present  site,  contained 
ror  Alexander.  The  shaft  was  plarcil  onltorest  of  wood,  and  cost  in  that  couiitr 
its  pedestal  on  St.  Alexander  Nefskey’s  day, jwliere  it  i<  so  cheap,  a  million  of  rouble 
.August  30,  (O.  S.)  1832,  in  the  presence  oljor  $200, CCO.  The  ruinmn  w.*ts  raised  an 
ilie  imperial  family,  nobility,  ciiizen.s,  andlsafely  placed  on  its  pedestal,  by  means  i 
strangeiH.  Tlie  day  was  remarkably  fiiie.  OO  capHian.<,  manned  by  25C0  vettniDs,  «  b 
and  an  iniincnse  concoufsi^ — an  almost jhad  serveil  with  Alextinder,  in  ids  moi 
coiintle.ss  miiltiinde — assembled  to  witnessjglorions  campaigns.  Each  of  them  wor 
the  o|>eratioii,  in  the  large  square  in  fioiiijli.algts  of  honor.  The  prepanitioiis  for  th 
ol'  the  Hermitage,  or  winter  palace  of  tin  j>tiipendoiis  undertaking  were  so  romplett 
I'uriperor.  The  nionument  is  ol' red  granite. jtlmt  not  the  slightest  aceiderit  occurred 
The  pt'destal,  wliicli  is  sipiare,  is  -10  I'eei  ind  ({firing  the  operation  of  raising  tb 
liigli ;  tlio  shall  is  round  and  in  one  piece  ;  'liafl,  not  a  whisper  nor  a  word  was  bean 
it  is  85  Icet  high  and  12  feet  in  diameter  ai  diroiighont  the  vast  innititude  who  wflnea 
the  top;  it  weighs  (iOO  tons.  The  coliimri  <ed  the  scene, 
supports  a  eolo.><sal  lironze  statue,  repre.oenl-  ■ 

ing  an  angel  holding  a  cross.  The  .«tatue.  Economy. 

with  its  pedesial,  ineinding  the  capital  ol  .A  School  .Agent,  acting  under  the  patron 
the  ooliimii,  is  3.y  feet  high,  and  the  heigh  ige  and  direction  of  a  County  Lycemn 
of  the  moiiiimeiit  from  the  ground  to  tin  |niigl  t  pay  to  Ids  employers  1000  |ier  rent 
top  of  the  statue  is  1G5  feel,  3'he  stoni  it  ieasi,  for  the  money  he  should  receive 
was  brought  from  Finland,  (from  the  same  Irom  them.  He  might  williont  diflfciiitji 
quarry  where  the  celebrated  pillars  of  the  double  tiie  value  of  their  schools,  and  ojien 
castle  and  church,  polished  like  marble,i(i]aoy  new  resources  of  knowledge  &  wealth. 


Chii.  d’s  Friend. 

This  book,  which  came  from  the  pen  and  (he 
min.d  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  the  Teachers’  Seminary,  is 
properly'  named.  Every  child  who  can  procure 
it,  will  find  it  a  pleasant  and  an  instructive 
fiiend;  for  it  combines  the  pleasant  wiih  the 
useful  in  a  remarkable  manner;  As  nothing 
does  more  in  forming  the  character  of  children 
than  their  associates,  so  no  associate  of  a  better 
character  can  be  provided  for  children  than  the 
little  book  under  the  above  title  prepared  by  Mr. 
Hall. 


■ 
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BOOK  OF  NATURE. 


NATURAL  APPEARANCES 

Iir  OCTOBER.  * 

'  Now  stormy  Winter,  with  her  dusky  train, 

Frowns  o’er  the  hill,  and  murmurs  in  the  plain  j 
The  little  birds  the  trembling  Ibrests  fly. 

And,  led  by  nature,  seek  the  southern  sky.' 

Plants  having  gone  through  the  progres¬ 
sive  stages  of  springing,  flowering,  and  seeding, 
have  at  this  season  brought  to  maturity  the 
rudiments  of  a  future  progeny,  which  are  now 
to  be  committed  to  the  tostering  bosom  of  the 
earth.  This  being  done,  the  parent  vegetable, 
if  of  the  herbaceous  kind,  either  totally  dies,  or 
perishes  as  far  as  it  rose  above  ground;  if  a 
tree  or  shrub,  it  loses  all  its  tender  parts 
which  the  spring  and  summer  had  put  forth. 
Seeds  are  scattered  by  the  hand  of  nature  in 
various  manners.  The  winds,  which  at  this 
time  arise,  disperse  far  and  wide  many  seeds 
which  are  curiously  furnished  for  this  purpose. 
Other  seeds,  by  the  means  of  hooks,  lay  hold  on 
passing  animals,  and  are  thus  carried  to  distant 
places.  Many  are  contained  in  berries,  whicli 
being  eaten  by  birds,  the  seeds  are  discharged 
again  uninjured,  and  grow  where  they  happen 
to  alight. — Thus  carefully  has  nature  provided 
for  the  distribution  and  propagation  of  plants. 

The  gloom  of  the  declining  year,  enliv^ed 
by  the  rich  and  bright  rolors  of  fading  leaves, 

‘  Now  cheer  the  landscape  iu  decay  ;  ’ 

which  to  some  are  more  interesting  th.m  the 
blossoms  of  spring,  or  the  radiance  and  verdure 
of  summer.  Ripened  berries  in  a  great  variety 
also,  at  this  season,  adorn  hedges  and  decorate 
the  groves,  as  the  hip,  the  haw,  the  sloe,  the 
blackberry,  Uc. 

The  common  martin,  whose  nests,  hung 
under  the  eaves  of  our  houses,  afford  so  agree¬ 
able  a  spectacle  of  parental  fondness  and  assidu¬ 
ity, usually  disappears  in  October.  As  this, though 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  swallow  kind,  stays 
the  latest,  its  emigration  to  distant  climates  is 
less  probable  than  that  of  the  others. 

In  most  of  the  w  ine  countries  of  Europe  the 
vintage  takes  place  in  October.  The  grape  is 
one  of  the  latest  fruits  in  ripening.  \S  hen 
gathered,  they  are  immediately  pressed,  and  the 
juice  is  fermented  like  that  of  apples  in  making 
cider. 

This  month  is  particularly  chosen,  on  account 
of  its  mild  temperature,  for  the  brewing  of  malt 
liquor  designed  for  long  keeping,  which  ia 
therefore  commonly  called  old  October 

Tha  farmt^r  fontinuoa  to  oow  Ids  wintCr-COrn 

during  this  month;  and  wheat  is  frequently  not 
all  sown  till  the  end  of  it.  When  the  weather 
is  too  wet  for  this  business,  he  ploughs  up  the 
stubble  fields  for  winter  fallows.  Acorns  are 
Bown  for  young  plantations  at  this  time;  and 
forest  and  fruit  trees  are  planted. 

The  ground  is  now  covered  with  spiders,  the 
weaving  gossamer;  and  the  cold  air  condensing 
the  vapor  ar:sing  from  the  warm  earth,  causes 
thick  and  frequent  fogs. 

This  month  is  the  height-  of  the  hunting 
season ;  the  weather  being  suitable,  and  the 
products  of  the  earth  housed, 

'  All  now  is  fiee  as  air,  and  the  gay  pack 
III  ihe  rough  bristly  stubbles  range  eiiblam’d; 

No  willow’s  tears  o’erflow;  no  secret  curse 
Kwells  in  the  farmer's  breast,  which  his  pale  lips, 
Trembling,  conceals,  by  his  fierce  landlord  aw’d; 
Bill  courteous  now,  he  levels  every  fence, 

Joins  in  the  ceremony,  and  hollows  loud, 

Chariii’d  with  the  rattling  thunder  of  the  field.’ 

At  the  very  close  of  the  month  a  few  flowers 
■till  cheer  the  eye ;  and  there  is  a  second  blow 
of  some  kinds,  particularly  of  the  woodbine. 
But  the  scent  of  all  these  late  flowers  is  com¬ 
paratively  faint. 

MIGRATION  or  THE  BIRDS* 

This  is  the  time  when  numbers  of  the  birds, 
which  during  summer  had  lived  in  our  fields, 
woods  and  gardenf,  are  going  to  quit  our 
climate  for  other  countries.  There  are  but 
few  of  them  which  pass  the  winter  with  us ; 
the  rest  leave  ns  aJmost  the  whole  winter. 
This  iiiigration  is  wonderful  in  all  respects ;  and 
if  we  have  not  much  attended  to  these  creatures 
while  they  were  with  us,  let  us  at  least  think  ot 
them  now  they  are  gone.  Some  birds,  without 
taking  their  flight  very  high,  and  without  sep¬ 
arating  from  one  another,  draw  gradually 
towards  the  south,  to  seek  the  seeds  and  the 
fruit  they  prefer;  but  they  soon  return  back. 
Others,  which  are  called  birds  of  passage,  collect 
together  at  certain  seasons,  go  away  in  large 
bt^iea,  and  take  their  flight  into  other  climates. 
Some  kinds  of  them  are  content  with  going 
from  one  country  to  another,  where  the  air  and 
food  draw  them  at  certain  seasons.  Others 
cross  the  seas,  and  undertake  voyages  of  a 
surprising  length.  ^ 

These  migrations  of  the  b’rds  cannot  be  too 
much  admired.  Certainly  the  ditference  of  heat 
and  cold  and  the  want  of  I'ooii,  warns  them  to 
change  place.  But  what  is  the  reason,  that 
when  the  air  is  so  mild  that  they  might  remain 
in  and  that  they  find  enough  to  eat,  they  still 
never  tail  to  go  at  the  appointed  lime.^  How 
do  they  know  that  they  will  find  food,  and  the 
proper  degree  of  host  in  other  climates  ?  What 
is  the  cause  of  their  going  all  at  the  same  time 
out  of  our  countries,  as  if  they  had  unanimously 
fixed  beforehand  their  day  ot  departure  ?  How 
do  they  contrive  iu  dark  nights,  and  without 
knowing  the  countries,  to  pursue  their  direct 


road  constantly  ?  These  and  other  questions  on  I 
this  interesting  subject,  are  embarrassing,  and! 
have  not  yet  been  answered  in  a  satislacloryl 
manner,  because  we  are  not  enough  acquainted 
with  the  nature  and  instinct  of  these  animals. 
W’e  may,  however,  behold  in  the  migrations 
the  wise  and  beneficent  directions  of  Providence. 
What  wonderful  means  are  made  use  of  to  pre¬ 
serve  and  give  food  to  certain  birds !  ilh 
what  tender  c.ire  is  their  subsistence  pointed 
out  to  them,  when  it  fails  ihein  in  some  regions! 
Let  us  learn  from  thence,  that  every  thing 
throughout  the  vast  empire  of  nature  is  planted 
with  infinite  wisdom. 

THE  WINTER  SOWING  TIME. 

Great  part  of  the  food  destined  for  us,  and  for 
many  bnimals,  is  at  this  time  deposited  in  the 
ground.  The  fanner  has  sowed  his  winter  corn, 
anil  begins  to  enjoy  rest  from  his  labors.  He 
will  soon  have  the  satifaction  to  see  his  fields 
gradually  covering  with  a  boauliful  verdure, 
and  giving  tlie  promise  of  a  plentiful  harvest. 
Nature  at  first,  indeed,  works  in  secret,  while 
the  seed  is  opening;  but  its  operations  may  be 
discovered  by  taking  some  of  the  grains  out  of 
the  ground  when  they  are  beginning  to  shoot. 
Two  days  after  the  grain  is  put  into  the  earth,  it 
is  swelled  by  the  juices,  and  begins  to  shoot.  The  ^ 
shoot  is  always  at  one  of  the  ends  of  the  grain  ; 
and  that  part  of  it  which  is  next  the  outside  ot 
the  grain  is  the  little  root  of  the  future  plant. 
The  corn,  when  sowed,  generally  begins  in 
twenty-four  hours  to  pierce  through  the  coat, 
and  unlolit  itself.  The  root  and  stalk  become 
visible.  The  root  is  first  wrapped  up  in  a  bag, 
which  it  bursts  open.  Some  days  after  the 
other  roots  shoot  out  of  iheii  sides.  The  fifth  or 
sixth  day,  a  green  stalk  springs  up  above  the 
ground,  it  remains  some  lime  in  that  state,  till 
the  fine  season  comes,  when  the  ear  of  corn 
breaks  out  of  the  coats  in  which  it  had  been 
inclosed  and  protected  from  cold  and  uncertain 
weather. 

IN  NOVEMBER. 

‘The  lengthen’d  night  elaps’d,  the  morning  shines 
Serene,  in  all  her  dewy  beauty  bright, 

Uiilolded  lair  the  last  autumnal  day. 

And  now  the  mountain  sun  dispels  the  fog, 

And  rigid  hoar-frost  melts  before  liis  beam ; 

And  hung  on  every  spray,  on  every  blade 
Of  grass,  the  my  riad  dew-drops  tw  inkle  round.’ 

The  preceding  month  was  marked  by  the 
change, and  this  is  distinguished  by  the  fall,  o( 
the  leaf.  The  whole  declining  sea.son,  in  com¬ 
mon  language,  is  denominated  iheyb//.  There  is 
something  extremely  melancholy  in  this  gradual 
process,  by  which  Ihe  trees  are  stripped  ot  their 
beauty,  and  left  monuments  of  decay  and  deso¬ 
lation.  This  gradual  death  of  vegetable  nature, 
and  quick  succession  of  springing  and  falling 
leaves,  suggests  to  the  reflecting  mind  an  apt 
comparison  ior  the  fugitive  generation  of  men  : 

‘  Like  leaves  on  trees  the  race  of  man  is  found. 

Now  green  in  youth,  now  withering  on  the  ground; 
Another  race  the  lollowing  spring  supplies, 

'J’hey  fall  successive,  and  successive  rise ; 

So  generations  in  their  course  decay. 

So  flourish  these  w  hen  those  are  passed  away  !  ’ 

The  loss  of  verdure,  together  with  the  short¬ 
ened  days,  the  diminishing  warmth,  and  frequent 
rains,  justify  the  title  of  gloomy  to  the  month  of 
November;  and  other  animals  seem  to  sympa¬ 
thize  with  man  in  feeling  it  as  such. 

Intervals  of  clear  and  pleasant  weather,  how¬ 
ever,  frequently  occur;  and  it  long  continues 

‘  The  pale  descending  year  yet  pleasing  still  I  ’ 

In  fair  weather,  the  mornings  are  somewhat 
frosty,  but  the  hoar-frost  soon  vanishes  after 
sun-rise. 

High  winds  frequently  happen  in  November, 
which  at  once  strip  the  trees  of  their  faded 
leaves,  and  reduce  tlietn  to  their  winter  state  of 
nakedness.  Flocks  of  wood-pigeons,  or  stock¬ 
doves,  the  latest  birds  of  passage  in  their  arri¬ 
val,  visit  us  in  this  month.  Salmon  now  begin 
to  ascend  the  rivers  to  spawn : — their  force  and 
agility  in  leaping  over  cataracts  and  other 
obstacles  to  their  ascent,  are  very  surprising. 

The  farmer  endeavors  to  finish  his  ploughing 
in  the  course  of  this  month  ;  then  laying  up  his 
utensils  till  the  ensuing  spring,  he  takes  his 
cattle  and  horses  out  of  the  exhausted  pastures 
into  the  yard  or  stable;  puts  his  hogs  up  to 
fatten  ;  turns  his  sheep  into  the  turnip  field,  or, 
in  stormy  weather,  feeds  them  with  hay  at  the 
rick  ;  and  then,  when 

‘  The  western  sun  withdraw  s  the  shorten’d  day, 
And  humid  evening,  gliding  o’er  the  sky. 

In  licr  chi!!  progress,  to  the  ground  condens’d 
The  vapor  throws,’ 

he  seeks  the  cheerful  fire-side,  and  even  gloomy 
November  has  its  charms. 

FALL  or  THE  LEAF. 

We  now  perceive  the  effects  of  approaching 
winter  in  the  wooils  and  gardens.  Almost  all 
the  plants  are  losing  their  leaves,  their  chief 
ornament.  The  most  natural  way  this  can  be 
accounted  for  is  from  the  cold ;  lor  the  leaves 
are  no  sooner  covered  with  frost,  than  they 
begin  to  fall  in  abundance,  and  all  the  vegetables 
are  stripped  of  their’  clothing.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise,  as  the  cold  causes  the  sap  to  stagnate 
in  the  plants.  But  the  cold  is  not  the  only 
cause  ol  the  leaves  falling  ;  for  they  fall  when 
it  does  not  freeze  Ihe  whole  winter,  and  when 
the  trees  sire  even  put  into  green-houses  to  pre¬ 
serve  them  from  cold.  It  is  therefore  probable, 
that  other  causes  also  contribute  to  strip  the 
trees.  But  we  must  not  suppose,  that  these 


fallen  leaves  are  entirely  lost,  and  of  no  use. 
Reason  and  expeiience  leach  the  contrary. 
These  leaves  which  grow  rotten  when  they  are 
fallen,  make  manure  for  the  ground.  The  snow 
and  rain  wash  the  salts  out  of  them,  and  convey 
them  to  the  roots  of  the  trees.  These  streweo 
leaves,  heaped  together'npon  the  young  plants, 
preserve  their  roots.  They  cover  also  the  seeds 
and  keep  them  warm  and  moist. — This  is  more 
particulaily  observed  in  respect  to  the  oak- 
leaves.  They  attbrd  excellent  manure,  not 
only  to  the  tree  itself,  but  also  to  its  shoots;  and 
are  also  very  useful  lor  forest-pasture,  as  they 
increase  the  growth  ol  the  grass  on  which  thej 
fall  and  rot.— Leaves  are  spread  in  stables 
instead  of  straw,  and  make  a  good  litter  foi 
cattle,  or  are  mixed  with  common  dung.  This 
mould  is  particularly  useful  in  gardens,  wheie 
they  make  lavers  of  it,  which  assist  greatly  the 
growth  of  fruit  and  young  trees. 

Thus  fallen  leaves  have  their  uses  in  adiuin- 
istering  to  the  coinlorU  and  necessities  of  man, 
while  to  his  mind  the  lull  of  the  leaf  is  an 
emblem  of  this  lite  and  Uie  iiailty  of  all  earthly 
things. 

BEGINNING  OF  WINTER. 

The  sun  is  now  taking  leave  of  the  world. 
Every  thing  is  changed  with  us.  Tlie  earth, 
which  was  lately  so  beautiful  and  Iruilful,  is 
now  becoming  gradually  barren  and  poor.  W'e 
no  longer  betiold  that  fine  enanibl  ol  the  trees 
in  blossom;  the  charms  of  spring,  those  ditler- 
ent  tints  and  shades  of  verdure  in  ilic  woods  anu 
meads,  the  purple  grapes,  nor  the  golden  har¬ 
vests  which  Clowned  our  fields.  The  trees 
have  lost  their  clothing:  the  pines,  the  elms, 
and  oaks,  bend  with  the  force  of  the  iiortheiu 
blasts.  The  rays  of  the  sun  are  too  feeble  now 
to  warm  the  atmosphere  or  earth.  The  fields, 
which  have  bestowed  so  much  upon  ns,  ate  at 
last  exiiatisted,  and  promi.se  no  mere  this  yei.r. 
Butin  the  midst  of  these  melancholy  pro.spects, 
l.it  us  still  observe,  that  nature  lailhliilly  I'llfils 
tlie  eternal  law  prescribed  to  her,  of  being  use¬ 
ful  at  all  times  and  seasons  ol  the  year.  Winter 
draws  nigh  ;  the  flowers  are  going;  and  even 
when  tlie  .sun  sliines,  the  earth  no  lunger  appears 
v\iih  its  usual  beauty.  Yet  tiie  country,  stiipped 
and  desert  as  it  is,  still  presents  to  a  leeling 
mind  the  image  ot  happiness.  Yt'c  may  recol¬ 
lect  with  gratitude  to  Heaven,  that  the  fields 
which  are  now  barren  were  once  covered  with 
coin  and  plentiful  harvest.  It  is  true,  that  tlie 
orchards  and  gardens  are  now  stiipped,  but  tlic 
remembiance  of  what  they  hesloued  upon  u.s 
may  make  us  content  to  bear  the  norihei  ii  blasts 
whicli  at  present  wc  feel  so  sharp.  The  leaves 
are  fallen  from  the  fruit  trees;  the  grass  of  tlie 
field  is  withered;  dark  clouds  fill  the  .‘ky,  and 
fall  in  heavy  rains.  The  unthinking  man 
complains  at  this,  but  tlie  vvise  imm  beholds 
the  earth  ii.uistened  wiiii  laiii;  amt  beholds  it 
witli  a  sweet  satisfaction,  'riiough  the  eartli 
has  lost  its  beauty  and  exterior  charms,  and  is 
exposed  to  the  inur.iiurs  of  those  it  lias  nuurished 
and  cheered,  it  has  already  begun  again  to 
labor  secretly  within  its  bosom  for  their  luture 
welfare. 

IN  DECEMBER. 

‘  No  mark  of  vegetable  life  is  seen, 

Save  the  dark  leaves  of  some  nnle  evergreen ; 

No  bird  to  bird  repeats  liis  luiicliil  call, 

•Save  the  lone  red-breast  ou  the  moss-grown  wall.’ 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  face  ol 
nature  during  this  month,  are  little  more  than 
so  many  advances  iu  the  progress  toward  uni¬ 
versal  gloom  and  desolation.  The  day  rapidly 
shortens,  and  the  weather  becomes  foul  and 
culd. 

In  our  climate,  however,  no  great  and  con¬ 
tinued  severity  of  cold  usually  takes  place 
before  the  close  of  the  month. 

Several  of  the  wild  quadrupeds  now  take  to 
their  winter  concealments,  wliicli  they  cither 
seldom  or  never  quit  during  the  winter.  01 
tlicsse,  some  are  in  an  absolutely  torpid  or  sleep¬ 
ing  state,  taking  no  food  for  a  considerable  time  ; 
others  are  only  drowsy  and  inactive,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  feed  on  provi.sions 'which  they  have 
hoarded  up.  In  this  country  few  become 
entirely  torpid. 

Bats  retire  early  to  caves  and  holes,  where 
they  remain  the  whole  winter,  suspended  by 
the  hind  feet,  and  closely  wrappeil  up  in  Ihe 
membranes  of  the  fore-feet.  As  their  food  i- 
chiefly  insects,  they  can  lay  up  no  store  lor  the 
winter,  and  therefore  must  be  starved,  if  nature 
did  not  tlius  render  food  unnecessary  for  them. 
Dormice  also  lie  torpid  the  greatest  part  of  the 
winter,  though  they  lay  up  stores  of  provision. 
A  warm  day  soinetiines  revives  them,  when 
they  eat  a  little,  but  soon  relapse  into  their 
former  sleepy  condition. 

Squirrels  and  various  kinds  of  field-mice, 
provide  magazines  of  food  against  winter,  but 
are  not  known  to  become  torpid.  The  badger, 
the  hedge-bog,  and  the  mole,  keep  close  in 
their  winter  quarters  in  the  noithern  regions, 
and  sleep  away  great  part  of  the  season. 

The  only  vegetables  which  now  flourish  are 
the  numeious  tiibes  of  mosses,  and  the  lichens, 
or  liver-worts.  Lichens  cover  tlie  ditch-hanks, 
and  other  neglected  .«pot.s,  with  a  leather-like 
substance,  which  in  some  countries  serves  as 
food  both  to  men  and  cattle.  The  rein-deet 
lichen  is  the  greatest  treasure  of  the  poor  Lap¬ 
landers,  who  depend  upon  it  fo.’'  the  support  ol 
their  only  species  of  domestic  cattle  during  their 
tedious  winters. 

On  the  21st  of  December  happens  the  short¬ 
est  day;  when  the  sun  is  not  quite  eight  hours 
aliove  the  horizon  in  these  islands.  About  15 
degrees  to  the  northward  the  sun  docs  not  lise 


at  all,  and  a  continued  night  I^asU  week*  M 
months,  according  to  the  distance  Iroin  the 
north  pole.  But,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  coen- 
tries  near  the  south  pole,  it  is  at  this  period  per¬ 
petual  day;  and  everywhere  to  the  south  of 
the  equator  it  is  summer.  As  our  summer 
advances,  their  winter  approaches. 

The  festival  of  Clirisimas  seasonably  cheers 
this  coniloriless  perfod.  Great  preparations  are 
made  lor  it  in  the  coun.ty,  and  plenty  ol  rustic 
dainties  provided  lor  its  celebration,  according 
to  the  rules  of  ancient  hospitality;  simI 

- ‘  frequent  in  the  sounding  hall  they  wako 

The  rural  gambol.’ 

Thus  the  old  year  steals  away  unlamented,  an<t 
scaiccly  perceived  ;  and  a  new  one  begins  with 
lengthened  days  and  hiigliter  skies,  in-piiing 
Iresh  hopes  and  pleasing  expectations,  that 

‘All  this  uiiiforin  uncolur’d  scene 

Shall  tie  dismantled  of  its  fleecy  load. 

And  flush  into  variety  agaiu.’ 

ADVANTAGES  OF  WINTER. 

The  frost  and  cold  of  winter  prevent  many 
hurtful  vapors  in  the  higher  regions  ol  the 
Htinusphere  fiom  falling  upon  us,  and  even 
purifies  the  air.  Far  liom  being  always  bad  lor 
our  health,  it  often  stiengllieiis  it,  and  pi  eseives 
the  huinors  fiuin  putrctaciion,  which  a  constant 
heat  would  certainly  occasion.  II  the  vapors 
which  collect  in  the  atmosphere  were  alway.slo 
tall  in  rain,  the  earth  would  he  too  solt  and  wet, 
our  bodies  would  be  loo  lull  ot  humors,  and  too 
much  relaxed;  wheicas  the  cold  braces  and 
promotes  the  circulation  of  blood.  We  are  told 
by  travellers,  that  in  Gieenland,  wheie  the 
ground  is  covered  witii  mountains  ot  ice,  and 
where  in  winter  tlie  days  are  only  four  or  five 
bouts  long,  Ihe  air  is  very  wholesome,  clear, 
and  light :  and  except  a  lew  complaints  in  the 
che.sis  and  eyes  (occasioned  partly  by  tlie 
quality  of  the  food,)  they  have  seldom  theie  the 
disorders  so  common  in  Etiiope. 

As  man,  though  active  liy  choice,  and  though 
labor  is  necessary  to  him,  is  still  glad  to  inter- 
lupt  his  employments  to  taste  the  sweets  of 
sleep,  so  al'O  our  nature  yields  to  the  change  of 
seasons,  anil  takes  a  pleasure  in  it,  because  in 
reality  it  contiibuies  towards  onr  wcllaie  and 
h.ipjiiness.  Behold  onr  fields  and  gardens! — 
lliey  are  indeed  buried  in  snow :  hut  tiiis  is 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  them  (roin  the 
cold,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  grain  fiom  cor¬ 
rupting.  The  ground  rcq'iires  rest,  after  having 
yielded  in  Ihe  .summer  all  tliat  we  want  lor  the 
winter.  It  our  present  support  had  not  been 
provided  for,  if  in  this  season  we  weie  obliged 
to  cultivate  the  earth,  there  might  he  some 
foundation  for  our  complaints.  But  all  onr 
wants  are  supplied  and  we  enjoy  a  repose  suita¬ 
ble  to  the  sea.son. 


Raising  a  Capital. 

About  fifty  years  back,  two  young  fello.ws, 
brothers,  went  to  Jamaica  ;  they  were  by  trade 
hlacksinitlis.  Finding,  soon  after  their  arrival, 
that  they  could  do  nothing  without  a  little  mo¬ 
ney  to  begin  with, hut  that  with  60/.  or 70/.  they 
miglit  be  able  to  realize  a  fortune, they  hifupon 
the  lollowing  novel  ami  ingenious  eiiiedient. — 
One  of  tliem  stripped  the  other  naked,  shaved 
him  close,  and  blackened  him  Irom  head  to  foot. 
This  ceremony  being  performed,  he  look  liim  to 
one  of  the  negro  dealers,  wl  i  was  so  pleased 
with  the  appearance  of  the  young  fellow,  that 
he  advanced  80/.  currency  upon  the  bill  of  sale, 
and  prided  himself  much  upon  the  purchase, 
supposing  him  the  finest  negro  on  the  island. — 
The  same  evening,  this  manufactured  negro 
made  his  escape  to  his  brother,  waslied  liiinself 
clean,  and  resumed  his  former  appearance. — 
Rewards  were  then  in  vain  o'.fered  in  handbills, 
pursuit  was  eluded,  and  discuvery,  by  care  and 
precaution,  rendered  impracticable.  The  broth¬ 
ers  with  Ihe  money  coiiiinenced  business,  and 
actually  returned  to  England,  not  many  years 
'•ince,  with  a  fortune  of  20,000/.  Previous, 
however,  to  their  departure  from  the  i.«land, 
they  waited  upon  the  gentleman  from  whom 
they  had  received  Ihe  money,  and  recalling  the 
circumstance  of  the  negro  to  his  recollection, 
paid  him  the  principal  and  interest  with  thanks. 


.  QUESTIONS 

ON  THE  LAST  NUMBER  OF  THE  LTCSUM. 

Where  is  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  what  is  the  char¬ 
acter  of  its  iiihabilanls  T 

Where  is  California  7 

What  is  the  most  elevated  volcano  ia  the  Andes  t 
What  is  its  height  above  the  sea  7 

How  far  above  the  c/ater  have  the  flames  hew 
known  to  arise  7 

In  what  direction  from  Quito  is  Cotopaxi  T 
Which  is  the  hottest  montli  in  the  year  7 
What  fruits  are  ripe  in  July  7 
Iu  what  mouth  do  hops  and  potatoes  flower  f 
In  what  month  is  thunder  most  common  f 
When  is  the  harvest  for  oats  7  also  for  lya  t 
What  is  August  remarkable  for  T 
In  what  month  is  Indian  corn  ripe  T 
What  fruits  are  ripe  in  September  7 

In  what  month  are  herrings  most  abundant  in  Eog- 
land  and  Scotland  7 

In  what  sea  do  these  fish  live  the  greatest  pari  of 
thq  year  7 


